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DOCUMENTS 

The American Minister in Berlin, on the Revolution 
of March, 1848 

Andrew Jackson Donelson (1799-1871), author of the des- 
patches which follow, was a nephew of the wife of General Jack- 
son. Educated at Cumberland College, at West Point, and at 
Transylvania University, he was for several years a member of 
Jackson's family, and was for some time the President's private 
secretary. Employed by Tyler to negotiate the acceptance by Texas 
of his plans of annexation to the United States, he acquitted himself 
of that task in such a manner as additionally to commend him to 
Polk, of whom he had already been a constant friend and ardent 
political supporter. A considerable portion of their correspondence, 
ranging in date from 1843 to 1848, has been printed by Professor 
Sioussat in 1917 in the Tennessee Historical Magazine, III. 51-73, 
and other portions of Donelson's political correspondence, of 1844 
and 1845, m the same volume, pages 134-162. Of the former group, 
the letters on pages 70-73 relate to Polk's appointment of Donelson 
as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Prussia. 
He was nominated on March 5, 1846, as successor to Henry 
Wheaton, the celebrated authority on international law, who on a 
hint from Polk had resigned after nineteen years of diplomatic 
service to his country. Donelson was commissioned March 18, 
1846, and soon after sailed for Prussia. In August, 1848, after 
the events recounted in the despatches printed below, he was further 
commissioned as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
to the short-lived federal government of Germany. He took leave 
from his post at Berlin in June, 1849, and returned to America, 
where the chief events of his subsequent career were his activity 
in the Nashville campaign of 1850, his brief editorship of the 
Washington Union, and his nomination by the American Party in 
1856 for the office of Vice-president. 

Although Major Donelson was not a trained diplomat and had 
no such knowledge of persons and conditions in Berlin or in Europe 
that his observations add greatly to our knowledge of the events 
which marked the "Marztage" of 1848 in Berlin, nevertheless a 
considerable interest attaches to the recital, by an intelligent and 
experienced American politician, of what he saw going on before 
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his eyes in the Prussian capital at a time when a democratic revolu- 
tion seemed to threaten the continuance of the Hohenzollern mon- 
archy. Present conditions obviously heighten this interest. 

The following despatches, addressed in March, 1848, to Secre- 
tary Buchanan, are printed from the originals in the Department of 
State in Washington, Bureau of Indexes and Archives, Prussian 
Despatches, volume IV. Donelson's drafts of these despatches, dif- 
fering but slightly in text from the despatches actually sent, may 
be found among the Donelson Papers lately acquired by the Library 
of Congress. 

1. 
No. 60. Berlin, March 4 th , 1848 

Sir, 

Since my despatch of the 26 th ult°. the great events at Paris are an- 
nounced here, and have astounded all classes of Society. It was fore- 
seen that M r . Guizot would fall, but not that a monarchy would be suc- 
ceeded by a Republic. The disposition of this King 1 on the occasion is 
marked by his calmness and is in accord with the policy demanded by 
his personal interests and the views of Germany. He proposes no 
aggressive movement, but is understood to take the ground that France 
must be undisturbed by foreign force unless she invades the jurisdiction 
of other States. His regular troops are kept in a state of immediate 
preparation for action, but the reserves of the Landwehr are not called 
for, nor is it supposed that more will be done on the Rhine than to 
supply the Fortifications with ample provisions. 

You will see in the German and English papers the proclamation 
made by the Germanic Diet, in which the idea of interference with 
France is disclaimed, whilst the necessity of union among the German 
States is strongly urged. 

It may be safely said that this Government will use its influence to 
prevent war, neither intervening to restore Monarchy in France, nor to 
influence her deliberations in respect to her new form of Government. 
It may be also confidently anticipated that the King of Prussia will 
take measures to quiet the complaints of his subjects in regard to the 
petitions which were debated in the last assembly of the States.'- This 
he can do with the more grace as the most important of them was 
reserved for deliberation. Biennial convocations of the chambers, 
their right to vote on the budgets and to be consulted on all the ques- 
tions of taxation, are demands which he can concede, and which will 
remove discontent. 

The point of the greatest danger in the present state of affairs is 
the Austrian connection with Italy, and the obstinacy with which 
Prince Metternich may seek to maintain the old doctrines of 1815. If 
he expects to revive a contract in which Monarchs, as contradistin- 
guished from the people, will assist each other in supporting their 
personal pretentions, he will be disappointed, as I cannot think that 
England, or Prussia, or even Russia, would be willing to wage a war 
for a principle so utterly opposed to the spirit of the times. It is ap- 

1 Frederick William IV. 

2 The parliament of April 11 — June 25, 1847. 
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parent that the great question is one of locality, between each people 
and their existing form of Government — a question to be settled by 
each for itself alone, without foreign intervention. Pope Pius rallies 
the influence of Catholicism to this mode of solving the question, and 
now that France mingles her enthusiasm with his it is obvious that a 
different course of action would produce a general war. 

You are aware however of the inflammability of the materials now 
on the surface, and as none were prepared for the scenes at Paris, so 
there may be none who foresee what may be their consequences. It is 
to be hoped that France will adhere to the declaration that she will not 
interfere with her neighbors. 

Among the circumstances contributing to the preservation of peace 
is the general want of sympathy for Louis Phillipe. Being put in by 
a revolution, those Monarchs who claim their Thrones by divine right, 
would not object much to see him put out by a revolution, were it not 
for the conviction that it is the effect of a principle which will in the 
end reach them. 

There is another security for peace in the totally different character 
of the French and the Germans. The Germans do not like to make a 
reform by means of a revolution. They love the substance but prefer 
to receive it as a concession from the King, without the risk of civil 
war. French Enthusiasm is perhaps the most needed to improve the 
latin and southern races, German patience the best calculated to carry 
reform into the Sclavonic nations. The field for each is great and 
extensive, and if occupied in the right manner, may soon exhibit the 
fruits of civilization and liberty. 

But I fear to trust to anticipations so cheering to an American 
heart. When I look at the condition of Europe — its thousands dying for 
want of bread, its millions without a conception of that personal inde- 
pendence on which our system rests, its territorial divisions, nationalised 
by the accidents of brute force, with but little regard to homogeneous- 
ness of character and interest, or to the principles of political equality, 
it seems unreasonable to indulge the hope that France will rise superior 
to the combinations which may be formed against her. 

I shall not trouble you on this occasion with the probable effect of 
present events on the commercial questions of the Zollverein. Yet it 
is obvious that in this point of view they are deeply interesting, whether 
there be peace or war. 

I am very respectfully 
Your obdt. servt. 

A. J. Donelson. 
Hon James Buchanan, 

Secy, of state, etc. 

Since writing the above I have good authority for saying that 
Prussia and Austria have agreed to render each other reciprocal sup- 
port, if the dominions of either are invaded'. 3 The success of the prin- 
3 The American minister had probably heard some version of what General 
von Radowitz had written from Vienna, March 4, as to the good results already 
obtained by the special mission on which he had been sent from Berlin March 1, 
at Metternich's request. R. Koser, " Friedrich Wilhelm IV. am Vorabend der 
Marzrevolution ", in Historische Zeitschrift, LXXXIII. 56, quoting from this 
despatch. Memoires du Prince de Mettemich, VII. 597. 
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ciple of the French movement depends upon the ability of its leaders to 
keep it from becoming aggressive. 

A. J. D.* 

ii. 
No. 63. Berlin, March 18, 1848. 

11 oclock at night. 
Sir, 

Since my enclosure of the Proclamation of the King, which con- 
voked the assembly of the States for the 27 th of April, and recom- 
mended a congress of all the German Sovereigns to be held at Dresden 
on the 24th inst., 5 the revolution in Austria has occurred, and has given 
additional excitement to the population here and to the Southern por- 
tion of Prussia. Troops from the adjoining cities and fortresses, even 
so far distant as Magdeburgh, have been marched to Berlin, and those 
stationed in the city had been under arms night and day for the last 
56 hours. Yet the people have not been deterred from petitioning the 
King for concessions as liberal as those granted by Bavaria and the 
other Southern Powers. This morning March 18th at 10 oclock he 
so far yielded as to issue a new proclamation which is enclosed, 6 but 
an unfortunate occurrence similar to that which caused the explosion 
at Paris had the same effect here. A pacification was supposed to have 
been effected, and the King had presented himself to the multitude as- 
sembled in front of his Palace, when some disorder, mistaken by the 
officer commanding a Troop of Cavalry for an insult either to the King 
or his Troops, caused the fatal order to charge, and at the same time 
two muskets were fired. The people dispersed as they could, but went 
to work instantly to erect Barricades. The church bells commenced 
ringing about 4 oclock, the Thousands of Troops were stationed at the 
most suitable places for attack, and the city has presented the whole 
of the evening the most awful scene of bloodshed. Cavalry, Infantry, 
and Artillery have dealt their murderous power upon the crowds who 
were behind the Barricades, and their fire has not yet ceased. What is 
the sacrifice of life I have no means of ascertaining yet, but will sub- 
join the report of the morning. The contest is most unequal, because 
the people could get but few arms, and they seem to have commenced 
their resistance without the slightest organization or method. 

A deputation from Cologne was in the city, and are said to have 
been instructed to inform the King that if he disappointed the demand 
for an immediate convocation of the Diet, and the abolition of the 
censure of the press, and generally for the concessions which have been 
made by the other German Govermts, that the Rhine Provinces would 
secede from his dominion. They were probably content with the Pro- 
clamation which was then issued, and which assembles the diet on the 2d 
of April instead of the 27th April, and promises to submit all the other 
reforms to the decision of the Diet. 

* After this point, signatures and addresses are omitted. 

>> Proclamation of March 14. Text in Allgemeine Preussische Zeitung, March 
15, accompanying the despatch. It may also be found in Reden, Proklamationen, 
etc., des K. Friedrich Wilkelm IV., pp. 4-5. 

c " Patent wegen beschleunigter Einberufung des Vereinigten Landtages ", 
in Extra-Blatt zur Allg. Preuss. Zeitung, March 18 ; also in Reden, etc., pp. 5-7. 
Extracts are printed in the Annual Register for 1848, p. 377. 
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I cannot yet venture an opinion as to the immediate issue of the 
contest, as one of force between the soldiery and the people, but it is 
not to be doubted that the latter will gain many of the rights for which 
they are petitioning. The blood they must shed will be a great misfor- 
tune — a misfortune still more to be lamented if it have the effect, which 
is now probable, of lessening the influence of Prussia in the new com- 
binations which will be the consequence of the revolution. It seems 
scarcely possible that the German States can adopt immediately a 
representative principle founded as ours is upon the will of the people. 
It is therefore desirable whilst they maintain the Monarchic form, that 
Prussia, the strongest power of them all, should be able to guide them, 
and secure their counterpoise as a nation in the scale of the other great 
powers. At present she is in danger of losing this ascendency, because 
if France upholds a successful republican experiment, and maintains 
an amicable feeling toward her neighbors, the tendency will be to union 
with her, and not with a system which will sympathise with ancient 
absolutism. 

But I defer the expression of the views suggested by this interesting 
event until the conflict of arms ceases. At present all the world is in 
a state of panic, particularly the Foreign ambassadors. Business has 
been suspended for many days — some innocent visitors at the Capital 
have shared the fate of crowds which they could not avoid — there are 
none that do not feel the insecurity which belongs to mobs, vengeance, 
and desperate civil strife. One of my American friends has been cut 
with a sabre, and 4 or 5 others have made narrow escapes, but I am 
happy to say that they are compromised by no partizan connection with 
the struggle. They see the Republican flag occasionally rallying a 
street assemblage, but they are content to sympathise with it, and feel 
that the distance which separates it from their happy union, great as it 
is, is not so great as that which separates the institutions of the two 
countries. 

12 oclock March 19th. 

Peace is not yet restored. Another Proclamation is out from the 
King 7 inviting the people to send him another deputation and dictated 
apparently by a spirit full of compromise. It is enclosed. Messengers 
are also out announcing that the Military will be withdrawn to the 
Barracks, if the Barricades are abandoned. The dead and the wounded 
are borne by the wagon load through the streets, but no one can tell 
yet the number actually lost. The fire was kept up the whole of the 
night. It was rendered less fatal by the shelter which the houses 
afforded, but terrible examples were made of the poor fellows who were 
caught with arms in their hands. They were dragged from garrets and 
third stories and shot without mercy. 

I hope that the withdrawal of the Military may take place, and that 
then judicious mediators may be found in the ranks of the Burghers 
and Magistrates, who, possessing the confidence of the people, will have 
the means of arresting further bloodshed. 

The whole spectacle is a humiliating lesson to us all. We see on 

' The proclamation " An meine lieben Berliner " ; a facsimile of the same 
broadside that is folded in Donelson's despatch may be seen in Hans Blum, Die 
Deutsche Revolution 1848-49 (Leipzig, 1897), opp. p. 186. See also Reden, pp. 
8-9. A translation is in the Annual Register for 1848, pp. 378-379. 
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the one hand that great curse of the age, a large standing army, ready 
with its terrible power, to crush the people, the guilty as well as the 
innocent. We see on the other both the monarch and the people, when 
this force is withdrawn, incapable of maintaining order. Happily we 
are exempt from such spectacles. We have only the people. May we 
avoid the misfortunes which produce either armies or Kings. 

3 oclock. 

The military are withdrawn — the barracades are many of them 
being removed — And there is but little reason to fear a repetition of 
last nights work. I have walked over the scene of the most bloody 
collisions between the parties — have seen no threatening crowds. Still 
there is not absolute certainty that order will be restored, until the 
Diet convenes and exerts its salutary influence in giving effect to the 
reforms which will make the Monarchy of Prussia constitutional. 

The last arrivals from Vienna and Italy confirm the hope that the 
revolution confined to the nationalities of the separate people [s] will 
continue its peaceable form. Whilst this is the state of the question 
there can be no general war. The strength of the movement lies in the 
determination of each people to reject intervention — to claim the right 
of settling their greivances without the aid of foreign powers. It is 
better for example that Prussia or Saxony should remain unreformed 
in their Government than that a precedent should be set by which an 
unfavorable influence could be brought to act against the Democratic 
tendencies of France and the other German States. When permanent 
progress is once recognised as the legitimate part of their free systems, 
it will not be long in communicating its spirit to the Governments, now 
unwilling to yield to it. 

On the whole, looking at the general state of Europe, there is 
nothing yet to alarm the friend of true reform. 

in. 
No. 65. 
Sir, 

I have still time to add another Proclamation of the King announc- 
ing a change of his Ministers. 8 As you read german, I will not trouble 
you with a translation 9 and must reserve for the next packet the obser- 
vations due to so important a movement. 

March 19, Berlin. 
at 4 oclock. 

IV. 

No. 66. Berlin, March 20, 1848. 

Sir, 

As by mailing this direct to Liverpool there is a possibility of its 
reaching the Steamer for the 24, I avail myself of another moment to 
tell you that the people have been successful. At the date of my 
despatches yesterday, the question of withdrawing the soldiery, if the 
people would abandon the barricades, was under consideration. By 12 
yesterday, the regiments had left the city, and it was announced that 

8 Proclamation of March 19, broadside, enclosed. 

Yet in an instruction to Donelson of August 14, 1846, Buchanan writes, 
" Not understanding the German language myself, I was obliged ", etc. Works 
(ed. Moore), VII. 60. 
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the people should have arms, if they would call for them at the Arsenal. 
By sunset the city resounded with acclamations, declaring that now that 
the King had given his confidence to his subjects, they would defend him 
as well as themselves. At dark there was a spontaneous illumination 
of the entire city, and instead of the heartrending spectacle presented 
the night before, innocent discharges of musquetry in the hands of the 
people, and deafening huzzas went up from every street and avenue. 

A Prussian officer has told me that he estimates the number of 
loaded cartridges discharged by the soldiers in the course of last night 
at 100,000. Yet the people maintained the most of their barricades, 
and exhibited astonishing courage and skill. The fire did not cease at 
some points until 8 oclock in the morning, when it was manifest that 
the spirit of resistance to the royal authority had not only increased, 
but was prepared to renew the battle no matter what the sacrifice of life. 
The determination of the King therefore to change his ministry and 
throw himself upon the loyalty of his subjects, was the only course he 
could pursue to save the crown. 

As an evidence of the character of the contest I may mention the 
following incident. A commanding officer of one of the regiments led 
it to one of the barricades near the palace. As he advanced to the 
charge, a citizen mounted the barricade, and crying out to his country- 
men, calling them his children, said, " My first fire shall be at the com- 
manding officer". He pulled the trigger and the officer fell dead, but 
the brave man was soon cut to pieces by a volley from the soldiers. 
The houses in the neighborhood of this barricade were literally riddled 
by the musquet balls and grape shot directed at the people within. Yet 
it was defended from 6 oclock in the evening until 3 in the morning, by 
means of tiles from the roofs, stones and brickbats, and the few arms 
that could be procured. 

It would seem impossible, from the length of the struggle and the 
quantity of Artillery, Cavalry, and Infantry, employed, that so few 
lives should have been sacrificed, were it not for the fact that the 
people generally had no arms, and, when not sheltered by the barri- 
cades, betook themselves to the houses, from the upper windows of 
which, as port holes, they could hurl their missiles. 

I need not say to you that the house of the legation was most bril- 
liantly illuminated. Independently of the tribute which was due to the 
noble and gallant conduct of the people, it was also just to the King, 
who is now placed on a firmer footing, and who may, if sustained by a 
wise ministry, possibly still regain the ground he has lost by witholding 
too long the constitution and reforms demanded of him. 

v. 

No. 67. Berlin, March 21st, 1848. 

Sir, 

I enclose you my correspondence with Baron Canitz, on the occa- 
sion of his retiring from the ministry. His successor, 10 who is not yet 
in communication with the Diplomatic Corps, was distinguished as a 
speaker in the last assembly of the Diet. But, although then deemed a 
fair type of the reforms which the national sentiment called for, he 
seems to be regarded as scarcely equal to the present crisis. He has 

10 Graf von Arnim-Boytzenburg (1803-1868), minister of foreign affairs 
March 19-21, succeeding Freiherr von Canitz. 
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great wealth and intelligence, and probably looks to the formation of an 
Aristocratic branch in the new Constitution of Prussia, analogous in 
its tendencies to that of Great Britain. At this moment the tendency 
of the public opinion is to a more liberal infusion of the Democratic 
spirit, and the formation of a federal power, supported by a union of 
states, and broad enough to take in all the people of Germany. This 
idea has been announced in many of the public meetings of the Rhine 
States; and as the revolution progresses, it acquires more force. Being 
indefinite in the mode of its realization, this plan is interpreted to suit 
the views of each locality. To Poland it holds out the hope of com- 
pensation for the past wrongs she has received — it is not inconsistent 
with the wishes of others to establish a republic — and it presents to the 
monarchs of Austria, Prussia, Bavaria and Saxony, the image of an 
imperial crown, which may restore to Germany its ancient power, upon 
principles more in harmony with the spirit of modern reform. 

It may be natural to a Spectator, just from the tranquil scenes of 
our country, to imagine that appeals to the people can be the safe resort 
for the efficient introduction of a system of liberty and order in the old 
monarchies of Europe. When he is permitted however to look in upon 
the terrible movements which are now presented in Berlin, he cannot 
but be confounded with the greatness and uncertainty of the issue. 
Yesterday, after the date of my Despatch, the Poles who had been con- 
fined and sentenced for political offences, being set free by the enclosed 
Proclamation of His Majesty, 11 were borne in triumph to the palace 
amidst the huzzas of countless masses. Without any of his ancient 
guards, defenceless as the poorest malefactor of the prisons, it was 
melancholy to look at the King obliged to present himself, and see the 
gathering of spirits which an accident, in word or action, may make his 
executioners. Every moment gives fearful strength to this unregu- 
lated power. The withdrawal of the army, the flight of those who fear 
the incendiary and the robber, make room for the accession of much 
larger numbers, who come in from the surrounding country, attracted 
by the desire to take .part in the revolution or to gratify an awakened 
curiosity. 

The King is however in the hands of the national guard, and he 
seems to possess a sufficient hold upon their good will to justify the 
belief that, whatever may be the concessions necessary to restore order, 
the lightening of the revolution will be turned from his head. 

12 o'clock. 
Since writing the above, a new Proclamation is out, and you will 
find it also enclosed. 12 The King now goes into the crowd waving the 
new flag of freedom, promising unconditional acceptance of the consti- 
tutional limitations which the representatives of the people may de- 
mand, putting himself ahead of the new movement, and imploring his 
subjects to put faith in his royal words. New flags wave over his 
palace. The burghers write on all the public buildings: "the people's 
property ". 

11 A brief proclamation of general amnesty, March 20. More than a hundred 
Poles were released by it from prison in Berlin, where they had been confined on 
conviction for insurrection at Posen in 1846. Text in Reden, etc., p. 9. 

12 Proclamation of March 21. Allgemeine Preussische Zeitung, March 22; 
Reden, pp. 9-10; see also Annual Register for 1848, p. 380. 
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These facts show the efforts of the Burghers to master the storm. 
There is nothing more in the shape of concession to do, short of the 
destruction of the monarchy. In the mean time the army, withdrawn 
from the city, can no more be an actor nor a spectator in the great 
drama. 

Tomorrow comes the great test of the strength of the appeals the 
King has made. The dead are to be buried. The people are to see 
once more the bodies of those who have fallen in their defence. The 
cries of the widows and the orphans are to be heard. These hundreds 
of bodies borne through the streets, are to pass the palace, and the 
King will be obliged to attend the sad ceremony in which a nation will 
declare its solemn protest against his orders. 

3 o'clock. 

I have passed through the main avenue of the city, and have seen 
Prince Albert, 18 walking from the palace. He has followed the example 
of the King in trusting himself to the national guard, and he has been 
in a like manner greeted by the masses. Numerous other Proclama- 
tions are placarded in the streets, copies of which will be found enclosed. 

My impression is that the crisis is passed and that it will be possible 
to effect a union between the military and the national guard. It is 
proposed by the King to bury together the dead of the soldiers and of 
the people. He has made a speech in which he speaks of them all as 
the soldiers of the same liberty, though arrayed against each other by 
an unfortunate accident. And the Burghers or national guards are 
willing to try the experiment of receiving a part of the Army at the 
gates of the city and permitting them to participate again in the effort 
to preserve order. All parties are beginning to feel the necessity of 
the union of the Army and the Burghers, in order to be sure that the 
solemn scene of tomorrow may not revive the appetite for blood. But 
it is necessary to secure this object that the soldiers of the Army as 
they reenter the city, be sworn to support the new Constitution, an oath 
which they will doubtless cheerfully take. After this event mens minds 
will return to a state of composure, and all parties will feel that it is 
not in the clash of arms that a new Government can be organized. 

The Prince of Prussia 1 * is with the Troops, or at least is out of the 
reach of the population. He is held responsible for the conflict, and 
could not return to the city without being torn to pieces. As the right 
of succession is in him it is unfortunate that he was led to take part in 
the attacks upon the people. The crowd give credence to the most 
exaggerated statements of his efforts to keep the King from giving 
way. Time may possibly reinstate him; but there is a great probability 
that serious attempts will be made to perpetuate the succession through 
some other branch of the family. 

6 oclock, 22d. March. 

The burial of the dead has taken place, but the arrangement sug- 
gested for the fraternization of the soldiers of the king and the national 
guard, was not carried into effect because of the apprehension that the 

is Prince Albrecht of Prussia (1809-1872), youngest brother of Frederick 
William IV. and of William I. ; cavalry general. 

1* The king's brother, afterward King William I. of Prussia and German 
emperor ; arch-conservative. 
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people could not yet bear the sight of the uniforms of those who had 
fired upon them so long a time. The dead bodies to the number of 
about 200 were deposited in the church of the Gendarme Place. 15 They 
were received at 2 oclock by citizens previously formed and grouped 
as mourners bearing various banners and emblems. Many hours had 
been previously necessary to form the order of procession, but it was at 
length put in motion in the slow and solemn time of the funeral chants 
which the Germans so well know how to make impressive. The bodies 
were distributed in alternate numbers so that each section of the 
marching column as a mourner could witness the king who stood un- 
covered in the balcony of the Palace, and obliged to pay his homage to 
each corse as it passed him. Not a soldier was to be seen. The 
national guard could be scarcely distinguished in the vast crowd, which 
after the performance of this sad duty dispersed about dark. Besides 
these bodies it is said that there were some 100 more who were not 
buried in this public manner. The dead of the Army were buried by it 
out of the view of Berlin. 

A deputation from Breslau and Lignitz has been received by the 
King. The principal object of their mission is to obtain an Electoral 
Law similar to that by which the national Assembly in France will be 
chosen. The reply of the King is among the enclosed papers. He 
could do no more than say he would submit the subject to the Diet. 
He can go no further without yielding the title to the monarchy. The 
Proclamation calliner the Diet has shortened the period to the 2d. of 
April, which is barely time enough to allow the members to assemble. 

It is interesting to calculate the effect which may be produced by 
this revolution upon Poland. Many anticipate that Cracow 10 will as- 
sume at once the Republican garb and that the whole of Poland will 
take up arms for her ancient nationality. Russia, prepared for this 
event, has placed her Army on the war footing, and will doubtless strike 
an immediate blow upon the slightest attempt against the integrity of 
her dominions. He 17 never had faith in Louis Philippe. When told 
of his flight from France, he said he had rather deal with a genuine 
Republic, than with a monarchy neither the one nor the other. But at 
the same time he took the ground distinctly that he would not interfere 
with the Revolution if it made no attack upon him. Will he give up 
Poland rather than maintain a position which may make him a warrior 
for the fallen Monarchy of all the other states of Europe? This is the 
aspect events are taking: and it begins to be apparent that the Demo- 
cratic tendency will claim the authority to mediatize some of the exist- 
ing Princes, 18 if such a step becomes necessary in making Monarchy 
subordinate to written constitution and to Federal Germany. 

I have spoken to you before of the growing popularity of the idea 
that the German states might adopt a Government like ours. Such a 
project is now openly avowed in many places, to consist of an Upper 
House corresponding to the English House of Lords, with a House 
of Commons elected on a larger popular basis — an Emperor, or Presi- 

ig The Gendarmenmarkt, a few squares south of Unter den Linden. 

i<s Cracow had been a free and independent republic from 181 5 to 1846. 

17 The tsar Nicholas I. 

is As in 1803, 1806, and 1815, when many of the minor German princes, pre- 
viously sovereign as holding immediately of the emperor, were deprived of their 
sovereignty and mediatised by being placed under that of other sovereigns. 
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dent, to be elected every four years out of the number of Princes or 
Heads of states which may be established by their respective popula- 
tions. This Federal power to take charge of the foreign relations, the 
import duties, coinage, navigation laws, and Post office regulations of 
the states which are parties to the union. In a word a Federal central 
Government defined as ours is by a written Constitution. Such a 
system, suggested in the midst of panics, and of the most astounding 
changes that ever occurred in Europe, will be almost accomplished if 
the right to make a movement in its favor be admitted. Not that it can 
be expected to be perfected immediately, but that as a conductor of the 
electricity of revolution, it will be felt as a universal good, and will 
acquire a prestige sufficient to protect the statesmen and patriots who 
will be engaged in adapting it to the true interest of Germany when 
the minds of men become more settled. 

VI. 

No. 68. A. M. 9. o clock. 23 March, 1848. 

Sir. 

The Bishop of Posen reports to the King that his authority is not 
maintained in that Province. 1 " There is of course a question of the 
measures proper to that emergency. Fears are also expressed that by 
the time the Diet can be assembled it may consider itself incompetent 
to represent the nation, and that thus the King may lose this inter- 
mediary in giving a legal form to the demands of the people. The mili- 
tary forces are in the mean time becoming uneasy. If, obeying the 
orders of the King, they become odious, it is easy to foresee that they 
must in the end follow the example of the King and take shelter under 
the popular cause. It is also ascertained that a new minister is to take 
the place of Count Arnim in the office of Foreign affairs. 

March 23. 3. o clock P. M. 

I enclose you a copy of the correspondence I have had with Mr. 
Arnim, 20 the gentleman who takes the place of the count of the same 
name. This gentleman was the recent minister at Paris, and has prob- 
ably been selected on account of his experience of the troubles there. 
Although liberal in his opinions, it is not however certain that he is the 
character which can master the increasing complications of the revo- 
lution. 

The discussions of the newspapers, relieved of the censure which 
formerly existed, display, as was to have been expected, new causes of 
apprehension. One article, in particular, has produced a panic. It 
purports to speak the sentiment of the lower classes as distinguished 
from the Burghers who have been enrolled in the national guard. It 
insinuates that these classes have not yet had their rights. The vague- 
ness of their demands created the fear that a practical organization of 
the party of the communists had been effected. The consequence is the 
flight of many citizens from the city, whose fears increase as the as- 
semblages of crowds in the various streets become frequent. My belief 
19 Archbishop Przyluski came from Posen with an immense Polish deputa- 
tion, to represent the demands of the Prussian Poles. 

2° Heinrich Alexander, Freiherr von Arnim (1798-1861), minister of foreign 
affairs March 21-June 20, 1848: not closely related to his predecessor. 
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is that there is no cause for such alarm, and that what is seen is but the 
natural effect of the withdrawal of restraints. 

ii o'clock at night. 

It is impossible to describe the agitation of the city: About a hun- 
dred armed men are in front of my dwelling who say that they are 
sent by the authority in command of the watch to leave a guard at the 
houses of the foreign ministers. As I cannot suppose the republican 
flag in need of such protection, I ascribe the movement to the desire of 
some other families in the same building. I occupy the ist floor — 
Count Lerchenfeldt the 2d — an aid of the Prince of Prussia, the 3d — 
and the chambellan of the Princess another wing of the same house. 
Two armed men are left at each set of apartments. If such a precau- 
tion has been generally taken in the city, it is enough of itself to 
frighten all those citizens who can conveniently depart; and I doubt 
not that such will be the case if the guards continue to spread an 
apprehension otherwise so natural. 

As I have been brought to my writing table at this late hour of the 
night, I will continue some of the reflections which are suggested by the 
extraordinary events that are passing. Ever since my arrival in Europe, 
I have been in a state of amazement at the confidence which seemed 
to inspire the councils of its monarchs. At the opening session of the 
last Diet which assembled here, when this King, surrounded by such 
men as Humboldt, declared that he would never permit a written consti- 
tution to exist between God and his people, 21 I almost doubted the 
evidence of my senses. I felt that, if such a sentiment could be hailed 
by the applauses of an enlightened assembly, the hope was faint indeed 
of seeing the condition of Europe ameliorated by the example of the 
American system of liberty — yet the conviction could not be abandoned 
that there was a feeling in the German community which sympathised 
with our doctrines, and that it would soon make itself felt in the councils 
of Kings. Hence I have watched with profound interest the agitation 
of all the surrounding countries, which has not surprized me by the 
track it has taken, altho. it has been more sudden, and threatens to be 
more destructive, than was anticipated. In less than one year the King 
can scarcely retain his seat on the throne. The standing army, which, 
I have so often said, if seen in any American city, in time of peace, 
would produce a revolution, has been obliged to fly from Berlin ; and 
even foreign ministers do not feel easy if seen in the streets attended 
by their liveried servants. 

So wonderful a change has never been exhibited to the world. It 
is pregnant with great consequences, and must produce combinations 
political and social that will be felt every where. 

The general peace of 1815 was, on the part of all the European 
states, a compromise with the French revolution, Russia alone excepted. 
Monarchy was preserved, but with the understanding that it must be 
limited. The Holy Alliance became a kind of guaranty for the prin- 
ciple of intervention, by which the power of all the states were pledged 
to resist any attempt to alter the balance of interests then established. 
Thus secured, the monarchs went to work to repair the damages of war, 
but they adhered to its precautions, preserved large standing armies, 
and instead of withdrawing the restrictions which experience proved to 
21 In his celebrated address to the United Prussian Diet at its first meeting, 
April 11, 1847. 
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be inconsistent with the developements of peace and civilization, they 
distrusted the people, and run into the error of supposing that their 
strength and safety consisted in strengthening the principle of interven- 
tion and forming new personal alliances with each other. Thus Louis 
Philippe courted the influence of Russia, and Prussia and Austria misled 
by the same feeling thought it their policy to keep out danger from the 
East, or to adopt the doctrines of the Emperor Nicholas. England in 
the mean time pursued her commercial aggrandizement in the East 
Indies, confident when the day of reaction overwhelmed the states of 
Europe that her position should be that of neutrality and ability to fill 
up with her manufactures the vacuum which a general war might make. 
Such is the present condition of Europe. Her capital flies to England — 
her manufactories languish — her shipping decreases — her commerce falls 
before the level of war — her state stocks lose their value — and all the 
Governments, whether revolutionized into republics or remodelled as 
monarchies, will find their expenditures greater than their revenues, 
and they will meet unregulated masses crying for work and bread ready 
to confound their efforts to establish order. 

In the face of this state of facts stands Russia, able to combine her 
resources without regard to the other portions of Europe, and to control 
that mysterious power possessed by the Slave race during all the changes 
of the last 5 centuries. Extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, this 
sovereignty, as impenetrable as the ice of its mountains, stretches its 
arms into all the civilization of the world: and the other nations of 
Europe, instead of uniting their interests for the purpose of defence 
against it, have given it Poland and the doors of the Baltic and the 
Mediterranean. It is now felt too that the type of this Slave race in its 
progress to civilization, was Poland — and that she must possess again 
her nationality before the other nations of Europe can have a guarantee 
of peace. It is true that Russia was the active agent in the partition of 
that Kingdom, because it was her influence that was to be appeased, but 
France, Austria, England and Prussia permitted it, when they might 
have prevented it. They all now see that the atoning vengeance which 
that crime against humanity calls for, if it falls upon the party permit- 
ting, and not upon that committing it, will not be less just — That it is 
in this manner Providence punishes nations as well as individuals, when 
they permit that which it is their duty to prevent ; and that if the instru- 
ment of justice is the apparent author of the crime, it is not the less to 
be respected. 

My impression then of the present revolutionary movement in 
Europe, as an effort to extend liberty, is, that it brings into direct con- 
flict the Germanic and French races, and the Slave race — that Russia 
will regard it as an attack upon her — and that the indispensable condi- 
tion of its success is that Poland shall be reinstated as a nation. Poland 
possesses twenty millions of people, and is the lever by which the great 
bulk of the Russians may be pacified or neutralized, so far as civiliza- 
tion is concerned. But as I do not think it probable that the Emperor 
Nicholas will agree to retrace his steps as a party to the Partition Treaty, 
war seems to me inevitable — first by Poland, where the republican flag 
will be again raised — and then generally by the friends of reform, who 
will be anxious to defend Germany against the further extension of the 
Russian empire. 
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12 O'clock. March 25th. 

The great event of to day is the abdication of the King of Bavaria, 
in favor of his son. 22 Affairs here are more settled, so much so that the 
King of Prussia has visited Pots-dam, from which place he has issued 
a proclamation appointing Count Arnim his Commissioner to open the 
new diet. The King has paid all the pawns of the poor below five dol- 
lars, and has done much in other respects to alleviate individual dis- 
tress. In this manner the public temper is wisely conciliated. If this 
had been the reliance, instead of the use of arms against the people, the 
willingness manifested to limit the monarchy, and make it subordinate 
to the general will of the German Nation in favor of a Federal Govern- 
ment for all the States of Germany, would have placed the King in a 
most enviable position as the friend of a great reform. As matters 
stand he will have competitors for this distinction; and will have given 
a considerable momentum to a Republican party, which if not success- 
ful in one sense of the term, will have a powerful influence in making 
the new Government. 

As evidence of the consideration which is now paid to the United 
States I mention the fact that two applications have been made to me 
for our Federal Constitution to be put into the hands of two gentlemen, 
one of whom I know to have the confidence of this Government. 

VII. 

No. 69. Berlin, March 28th, 1848. 

Sir, 

Since my last, No. 68, Berlin has exhibited no violent opposition to 
the civil authorities, but the aspect and tone of its society are entirely 
changed. The streets and public places, freed from the soldiery, are 
filled with animated throngs, who discuss freely the public policy, and 
avail themselves of the absence of all restrictions upon the press, which 
is subjecting to its salutary examination the conduct of the government. 
Many deputations have arrived from the provinces, which demand im- 
mediate access to the King. They state with boldness the wishes of the 
people; and in some instances call for the dismission of two members 
of the present cabinet, the counts Arnim and Schwerin. 23 

But the most important occurrences of the last two days, are the 
petitions from Posen (Polish) for a separate government, the applica- 
tion from the Duchies of Sleswick Holstein for a Prussian army in sup- 
port of its wish to secede from Denmark; and the appointment of dele- 
gates to the congress at Frankfort to consider the measures proper to 
secure to Germany unity and safety. A member of the Russian legation 
here has also told me this evening that the Emperor Nicholas had an 
army of 300.000 men near the Prussian frontier. 

This last event is most important as an indication of the extreme 
measures which will be adopted by Russia to overwhelm Poland, if the 
revolutionary movement, so successful every where else, is attempted 
there. It confirms the probability, expressed in my last despatch, that 
there will be war. Russia has also an interest in favor of Denmark 
which will doubtless be exerted to put down the effort of Sleswick to 
attach itself to the Germanic Confederation, and there is strong rea- 

22 King Ludwig I., giving place to King Maximilian II. 

2:i Baron Arnim is meant, not count (see notes io and 20) : and Graf 
Schwerin, Kultusminister March 10-June 13. 
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son for believing that Sweden and Norway will be found acting with 
Russia in this contest. 

In the Austrian part of Poland, the feeling for a separate Govern- 
ment is stronger than it is in the Prussian part: and although it may 
not be gratified, neither the Emperor of Austria nor the King of Prussia 
has now the power to arrest the reforms which these Provinces will 
obtain in common with all the other Germanic States. This of itself 
will be depositing on that frontier an influence which Russia will deem 
dangerous, and which, in the present state of the political relations of 
these three Kingdoms, cannot but produce collision. The Poles who 
were recently liberated here were in fact to be punished rather for what 
was intended against Russian, than Prussian jurisdiction. 

Austria and the Rhine States of Germany having declined to par- 
ticipate in the Congress proposed by the King at Dresden or Potsdam, 
give, in this manner, a very expressive indication of the distrust which 
is felt of the power of Prussia. Yet the latter has determined to send 
a commissioner or delegate to the assembly at Frankfort. The gentle- 
man named is Professor Tahlmann [Dahlmann] of Bonn, who has been 
distinguished for his support of liberal principles, which lost him, some 
years since, the patronage of the King of Hanover. 24 

This Government has not yet made public its decision upon the appli- 
cation recently made by the committee from Cologne who object to the 
constitution of the Diet, which the King has convoked for the 2d of 
April. They desire a Diet to be chosen on the largest suffrage basis; 
and are understood to have connected with it a demand for the forma- 
tion of a Ministry more in accordance than the present with the public 
opinion. If this committee are not disappointed, and I do not see that 
they will be, Prussia will have been transformed in the brief period of 
a week from an absolute monarchy into a state almost as free as any 
one of the United States, as far as words can secure such a blessing. 
But although such may be the phases of the revolution, we cannot 
suppose, even if there be no war to interfere with the existing senti- 
ment of the country, that the constitution which will be formed, will 
not be at least a continuation of power in the hands of the King and 
nobility, as great as that possessed by the English crown. If this be the 
fruit of this revolution, it will be a glorious era in German history. 
Accomplished without a free press, without a periodical legislative rep- 
resentation, and without the habitudes of public discussion and in the 
face of the best disciplined standing army in the world, it is a high 
guaranty that the future will witness the rapid attainment of all that is 
necessary to give to the institutions of Germany solidity and freedom. 

It is to be remarked however that all speculation upon the influence 
of present events on the immediate relations of the German States to 
each other, must be unsatisfactory for some period to come. The wish 
for a Federal government strengthens. This system, so difficult in its 
completion with us, is complicated by a thousand obstructions here, 
from which we were free. These states have always had a monarchy 
or a power equivalent to one. Monarchs are yet on their thrones, and 
however unpopular they may be in some instances they have connexions 
2* F. C. Dahlmann (1785-1860), the celebrated historian, banished from Han- 
over by King Ernest Augustus in 1837, called to Bonn by Frederick William IV. 
in 1842. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXIII.— 24. 
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with the property, rights and habitudes of the people, which would be 
thrown into great confusion by a system immediately displacing them. 
Yet to give sufficient effect to a Federal government demands the almost 
entire suppression of monarchy, particularly if the attempt to establish 
it commences when the political atmosphere is charged with the excite- 
ment of the French revolution, the pervading spirit of which is to 
found on the ruins of monarchy a republic entirely democratic. The 
progress and prestige of such a system, when it is once started, will be 
a triumph over the opposite, which cannot be expected to submit 
quietly. Here then is a cause of war, which, if Russia were not to in- 
terfere, is enough to involve in utter uncertainty the issue of the present 
agitation in Europe. In this aspect of affairs it would be doubtless the 
true policy of the Congress at Frankfort to propose only such general 
measures as are necessary to unite the German States in a plan of com- 
mon defence, leaving for future arrangement the formation of the pro- 
posed Federal Government. Stopping now at this point France will 
have the opportunity to put into execution her new government, and 
assured of the friendship of Germany, her people will be more sensible 
of their responsibility to the world; and it maybe hoped that the anarchy 
with which they are threatened will disappear in the progress of their 
work. A moral force may be thus combined which even Russia will be 
willing to respect, and it may thus be possible to restore to unfortunate 
Poland her independence with the consent of the parties who dis- 
membered her. 

There never was such a field open to the patriot statesman and sol- 
dier of Europe. A character more like Washington than the great 
Frederick, is wanted to give coherence and unity to the noble move- 
ment of Germany. A genius equal to Napoleon, but without his ambi- 
tion, is necessary to conduct the military operations, if Russia's army 
of a million is poured into the centre of Europe. The cause will not be 
that of Dynasties but of liberty and free institutions, and the patriotism 
to secure it a triumph, must be as far ahead of that of the 30 years war, 
or the French revolution, as the civilization of the present, is ahead of 
that of those periods. I thank God that our beloved country is not an 
immediate actor in these events, but is imparting by her example a moral 
support which is equally effective, and which, if not now sufficient to 
command the victory, will ultimately give it to the friends of liberty 
and reform. 

P. S. I enclose duplicate of my correspondence with Monsieur 
d'Arnim. 

VIII. 

No. 70. Berlin, March 30th, 1848. 

Sir, 

I have translated the document submitted by the Deputation from 
the Rhine Provinces of Prussia to the King, and his reply thereto, which 
I enclose for your perusal. 25 It is a fair expression of the new thought 
of Germany. Relieved of the presence of the standing army, and pos- 
sessed of the freedom of the press, and the right of meeting together to 
discuss questions of public interest, the people of Berlin remind one of 
those of New York on the eve of an election. Their public school 

25 Address, Cologne, March 24 ; king's reply, Potsdam, March 28, Reden, 
pp. 16-17. 
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system, more practical and universal than that of any other in Europe, 
is now exhibiting its fruit; and it is gratifying to see how it concurs 
with those of rail roads and telegraphs to strengthen the reforms which 
are necessary to break down the barriers raised by the errors of former 
ages. I have not attended any of these public meetings, but have been 
told by some Americans who have, that they are conducted with order, 
and that speakers are found in the classes of the tradesmen and mechan- 
ics, who are capable of comprehending the great movement of the age, 
and of inspiring their comrades with the determinations which are 
necessary to secure their civil and religious freedom. The King in the 
mean time is powerless. Disarmed as by magic of his guards, and of 
the ceremonial which gave so much apparent splendor and dignity to 
his Court, he sees disappear as a dream all that mystic inheritance which 
he has received from his Fathers, and by which he has believed that 
his authority was of divine right. Highly instructed, sincerely pious, a 
discriminating patron of merit, he has been still unable to comprehend 
the force of the great moral truth that all men are born free, and equal 
— and that they can confer no. political distinction or power which is 
divine — that if they have heretofore acquiesced in Governments which 
they did not constitute, their governors, however named, possessed no 
title so sacred as that of the superior right of the people themselves to 
establish their own institutions. The queen also, the worthy partner of 
the King, contributes by her very goodness to strengthen this veil of 
mysticism. She makes her palace the hospital of the wounded, there is 
not an institution for the relief of the poor in the Kingdom, which has 
not been benefitted by her charity, and all classes of her subjects recog- 
nise in her retired influence a steady protection of morality and peace. 
Should not such virtues as these reconcile my people to the House of 
the Hohenzollern ? This is the excited thought of the King. He sees 
not that other thought which imbodies the people in the support of a just 
political principle, and before which his personal merits, whatever they 
may be, must sink in the great tide of events, and float with it. He can- 
not comprehend that these virtues, at the time when they are most 
conspicuous, are designed by Providence to illustrate the advent of a 
reform which is to give Europe better governments and a better people 
— an era in which absolutism falls, not that Kings are bad men, but 
that the system is no longer suited to the wants of society. 

Sir Strafford [Stratford] Canning, the English ambassador to Con- 
stantinople, has taken this city in his route. 26 He had an interview with 
the King yesterday: and was doubtless instructed by his government to 
state the policy which Great Britain would pursue in reference to the. 
present agitation in Germany. A monarchy formed on the English 
model may be supposed to have been suggested as the resting place for 
Prussia : but it is less easy to define the change which will be effected in 
that model by the growing disposition for the United States of Germany, 
and the auxiliary tendencies to republicanism supplied by the American 
example, as well as by the present experiment in France. It is now 
more fashionable to call for our Federalist and Constitution than for 
any thing British as a form of government. But the fact is that Eng- 
land is not so much interested in this political transformation of Ger- 

20 Minister to the United States 1820-1823, ambassador in Constantinople 
1825-1829, 1841-1858. 
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many as she is in its commercial effects; and it is rather in this point 
of view that we may understand her position in the troubled waters of 
the continent. A United States of Germany with a strong federal gov- 
ernment, exercising exclusively the rights to lay taxes on foreign im- 
ports, and performing the other general functions in respect to the in- 
terior and exterior defence, may do much to lessen the control which 
England has heretofore exercised on the continent 'by her commercial 
intercourse. A distrust derived from this cause made her unwilling to 
see the Zollverein extended. Her influence was paramount at the Hanse 
Towns, which nothing but a revolution like the present can ever attach 
to a system that will make them German sea ports. Hence it may be 
supposed that a successful union of the German states, with a Federal 
Government, regulating their navigating and foreign commercial inter- 
course, will not be aided by British influence. A union with less power 
associating the states for military defence, and breaking down only the 
barriers in the interior to a free circulation — in other words without 
the power to pass general discriminating and protective duties — would 
better suit her manufacturing ascendency in the present markets of the 
continent. Our interest on the contrary is in harmony with our political 
sympathies. With a United States of Germany, possessing a federal 
authority, we can make better Treaties, and can calculate upon a larger 
commercial intercourse than we can with the same states regulated by 
independent systems. If as a whole these states adopt a protective or 
discriminating law, it will not be operative against us. It will be in- 
tended to increase the direct trade with us. If as a whole they adopt 
the free trade system, we shall still have an advantage over any European 
nation, because we have the raw productions and can sell them cheaper 
than any other nation : and our shipping can compete with that of any 
other. 

Hence I infer, less from Mr Cannings visit, than from the evident 
interest of Great Britain, that the Congress which will be charged with 
the question of a German parliament, or Federal Government for Ger- 
many, will encounter serious opposition from foreign causes. 

March 31st. 
A most important decree was yesterday sanctioned by the King which 
you will see in the enclosed paper. 27 It establishes the responsibility of 
the Ministers and was so self evident a necessity, that we have all been 
astonished by its delay. Under the old regime the King united in him- 
self all the functions legislative and executive. The consequence was 
that Ministers were cyphers. No act could be done without the King's 
personal examination and decision, and a complaint against it was an 
attack upon the Royal authority. Not so now — the Ministers will re- 
ceive the deputations, must make up a decision for which they will be 
responsible to the nation, and the Legislature may maintain its authority 
without the risk of agitations which attend the overthrow of the 
Monarch. Now the King instead of being harrassed to death by the 
thousand forms in which the public sentiment shews itself, can retire to 
his palace, and consult quietly that constitutional and legal tribunal 
which the people themselves will recognise as indispensable to the pres- 
27 Decree of March 30. The paper enclosed is the Koniglich privilegirte 
Berlinische Zeitung of April 1 ; see also Reden, p. 18. 
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ervation of order and the administration of justice. A government is 
in fact forced into existence, although provisory at present, yet fulfilling 
the essential character of the one in France. It will meet the Diet on 
the 2d instant with a Royal concession providing a new electoral or 
constituent basis for the Legislative Chambers which will as soon as 
possible be thereafter assembled, and which will resemble the American 
conventions, where fundamental changes, first proposed by delegates, 
are afterwards ratified by the people. These chambers will find their 
powers defined, in the same Chart that establishes the authority and 
limits of the Crown. 

Simultaneous with this decree the Burghers have consented to the 
introduction of a part of the old army, for the purpose of assisting in 
the suppression of riots. It was found that the Burghers could not 
stand the interruption of their daily business caused by their duties as 
a permanent guard. All classes, Barons, Counts and noblemen, have 
been reduced by the events of the 18th of March to the same level with 
the common citizen. A nobleman worth a million has been seen by the 
side of the poor man, keeping the watch, and marching under the orders 
of some militia sergeant or corporal to the post of duty. The perma- 
nent effect of all this will be an armed and national militia, the sub- 
ordination of arms to the authority of the magistrate, and the gradual 
formation of a public opinion capable of appreciating and defending 
free institutions. 

I am gratified to state to you these symptoms of returning order. 
How far they may be interrupted by the deliberations at Frankfort, 
where the influence of the king of Prussia has been lessened by his 
unwise delay in granting reforms, time alone can determine. Or how 
far all present calculations may be upset by the growing feeling in 
favor of a Republic, no one can foresee. The prestige of Monarchy 
has fallen. Hereafter it will be subordinate to limited constitutions, but 
at the same time the separate nationalities will retain their separate 
prejudices, and it is not to be supposed that they will be ready to make 
the sacrifices and compromises which are necessary to a safe and power- 
ful union for the common defence. 

It is my aim in the present excitement, to keep myself out of the 
contest, but not to mistake the prevailing influences, or to withold 
friendly suggestions where I see an opportunity to aid the cause of 
national 28 reform and liberty. I will give you a faithful account of all 
that I do, and of the measures which may seem to me proper to secure 
to the United States their just participation in the benefits of the great 
revolution. 

28 " Rational " in the draft. 



